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OLD CHURCH MUSIC AT WIMBORNE 
MINSTER. 


In The Times of Saturday, Dec. 11, appeared 
@ notice of William Byrd in connection with 
the recent publication of his works as 
vols. xiv. to xvi. of the ‘English Madrigal 
School”; and, in the following Thursday’s 
issue, was a report of the ‘discovery ”’ of 
some of his music in manuscript at Wimborne 
Minster. 

It was well known that there was a 
quantity of old Church Music put away in 
boxes which were stored in the room above 
the vestry, which was formerly the Treasury 
of the Minster, but which, for nearly two 
hundred and fifty years, has been the apart- 
ment in which the celebrated Library of 
Chained Books has been kept. In all prob- 
ability these boxes had never been opened 


{these boxes, 
‘lecture on the subject, to the members of 


for sixty years. But, in the early spring of 
1917, the Rev. Walter Slater, Minor Canon’ 
Sacrist, and formerly Precentor of Win- 
chester Cathedral, kindly went carefully 
through the whole of the music contained in 
and subsequently gave a 


the Gild of St. Cuthberga. 

But how came this music to be at Wim- 
borne ? The Minster, which stands on the 
site of an old Roman church, or temple, the 
remains of which still exist beneath the 
floor of the nave, dates back to the year 705. 
It was first founded by St. Cuthberga, 
sister of Ina, as a Benedictine nunnery ; but 
was destroyed by the Danes in the early 
part of the eleventh century ; although the 
slab which covered the remains of Ethelred, 
the elder brother of Alfred the Great, who, 
as the A. 8S. Chronicle records, was buried 
there, still remains. The Minster was re- 
founded as a secular foundation, with a 
Dean and Canons, by Edward the Confessor. 
It became a Royal Free Chapel, and so 
continued until the reign of Edward VI., 
when the College was dissolved. By letters 
patent of Queen Elizabeth it was refounded 
in 1563, and three priests and three clerks 
were to be provided to perform Divine service 
in the church, &c. From that time, now 
more than four hundred years ago (what- 
ever may have been the case previous to the 
dissolution of the College in 1547), there 
appear to have been a surpliced choir and a 
choral service at the Minster. The earliest 
existing Minute Book of the Governors 
dates back to 1579. On Nov. 30 of that 


year there is a minute recording that orders 


were issued by the Governors to the effect 
that ‘‘the servitors (7.e., ‘secondaries,’ or 
‘reading-clerks *) are not to come into the 
choir without their surplices; but to go 
into the vestry and put them on and to 
come into the choir together.’”’ On the same 
day it was ordered that surplices were to be 
made for four ‘‘querister boys.’’ And, @ 
month later, it was enacted that Thomas 
Toogood, one of the ‘“ secondaries,’’ should 
have 20s., in addition to the 41. which he 
already received as wages, for teaching the 
chorister boys and “pricking the books 
needful for the choir.”” By a later charter, 
of Charles I., 1639, it was provided that there 
should be ‘‘four choristers, two singers and 
one organist, in addition to the three priests 
and three clerks, whom they were to assist 
in the services of the church.” Although 


there had been, choristers before, they were 
now placed legally on the foundation. 
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In the Churchwardens’ Account Books 
there are records of payments made in 
1494-5 for repairs to the organ in the chapel 
of St. Mary and to another organ in the rood- 
loft, and in 1496 mention is made of a pay- 
ment to ‘Richard Gilbert, keeper of the 
organs.’’ From that time onwards there 
are constant records of payments for repairs, 
for organ blowing, and to the organ players. 

Enough has been said to show why it is 
not to be wondered at that some old Church 
music should be found at Wimborne. The 
collection contains an Organ Book in which 
are some Toccatas, or Voluntaries, by 
Girolamo Fescobaldi (born 1601), and two 
other organ pieces, viz., a ‘Verse for ye 
Double Organ’ (apparently a two manual 
instrument), by ; 
(b. about 1610, a pupil of Gibbons, and 
Organist of Westminster Abbey in 1633) ; 
and a ‘Verse for ye Single Organ’ (or one- 
manual instrument), by Dr. Orlando Gibbons 
(b. 1583, and also Organist of Westminster 
Abbey). The Organ Book contains, too, 
many services and anthems by composers, 
some number of whom lived before the Civil 
War, when so much of the Church Music was 
destroyed. The Minster possesses what 
appears to be an unique setting of the 
Benedicite by Richard Farrant. It seems 
to have no connexion with the Alto part of a 
Benedicite, for men’s voices by R. Farrant, 
which is in the British Museum, nor with his 
organ part which is in the Library at Christ 
Church, Oxford. There are half-a-dozen 
anthems by Michael Wise, who was Organist 
at Salisbury Cathedral, 1668-87 ; in par- 
ticular two very beautiful ones, ‘ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord,’ and ‘The ways of 
Sion do mourn.’ There is also one for 
Christmas, ‘Behold I bring you good 
tidings,’ which seems not to be extant else- 
where. It is not given in Myles Foster’s 
book, nor is it in the British Museum Cata- 
logue of MSS. sacred vocal music. This 
Minster Book has six lined staves, and on 
the cover is the date 1670. 

One of the MSS. books, written in score, 
contains the Creed, Sanctus, and Gloria in 
Excelsis, by Ebdon in C. It is remarkable 
because it omits the Kyrie, and because it 
seems to be the indication of Choral Cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion between 
the Restoration and modern times. It 


contains, also, in addition to known anthems, 
one by John Goldwin, 1670-1719, ‘Come ye 
children, hearken unto me,’ which is not in 
any other library. 


The Organ Books, nymbered 5, 6, 7* 
contain, in addition to services which are 
printed and easily accessible, works by 
former organists of the church, e.g., George 
Day, 1695-1713; John Fyler, 1713-43, and 
George Combes, 1743-56. The latter was. 
afterwards Organist of Bristol Cathedral. 
An anthem of Day’s, ‘Haste Thee, O Lord,’ 
seems to have escaped the notice of Mr. 
Myles Foster, in his ‘Anthem and Anthem. 
Composers.’ 

There are also some interesting books 
containing the separate voice parts in 


different volumes, including Weelkes’s 
(b. 1758), ‘Verse Evening Service in 
G minor.’ He was Organist of Winchester 


— and afterwards of Chichester Cathe- 
al. 


Richard Portman | dr 


Amongst other composers, whose works: 
are in the Minster collection, are Thomas: 
John Mudd (b. 1580, Organist of Peter- 
borough Cathedral), Thomas Carter (b. 1735), 
Samuel Howard, and Hawkins. 

The Minster MSS. ought to be useful for 
collating with other MSS., e.g., The Nicene 
Creed by Tallis, in one of the part-books at 
Wimborne, shows variations from his Creed 
in Boyce’s (printed) Cathedral Music 
(Warren’s Edition). 

Enough, has been said to show the interest 
of the old church music at Wimborne 
Minster, and why it is to be found there. 
I must add that I am indebted for what 
I have written about the music itself to the 
notes which were given to me by the Rev. 
Walter Slater, after his inspection referred 
to above. Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 


‘LETTERS OF 1720 FROM THE LOW 


COUNTRIES AND HANOVER. 


Tue four letters which follow (recently 
acquired from Mr. P. M. Barnard of Tun- 
bridge Wells) were written during a lengthy 
tour of the Low Countries and Germany 
(lasting from 1720 to 1723) by one Robert 
Whatley to a recipient whose name does not 
indeed appear in the text of any of them; 
but who is evidently Sir Peter King, later 
Lord Chancellor and at this time Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. This attribu- 
tion is arrived at primarily by reason of the 
fact that the cover of letter IIT has been 
and is addressed in Whatley’s 

and to King, while the four letters obviously 
If further 


form a series. proof were 


! needed, we might observe that the writer is 
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known to have been a protégé of the Chan- 
cellor, under whose auspices he was admitted 
to the Inner Temple (cf. his ‘ A Short History 
of a Ten Years Negotiation....,’ 1737, 
p- 1), and by whose favour he was called to 
the bar in 1714 (op. cit., ibidem). Further 
evidence on this point will be found in 
King’s letter to Newcastle of Apr. 3, 1724, 
recommending Whatley for employment 
(British Museum, Additional MSS. 32,687, 
folio 19), and to the relation between patron 
and client the whole tenor of these letters 
bears witness. The attention devoted by 
Whatley to ecclesiastical matters and, above 
all, the long discussion on the differences 
between Roman Catholicism and _ Protes- 
tantism that occupies part of the third letter 
point the same way, fcr King had already 
come forward as a theologian and, pace 
Lord Percival in 1730, was known to spend 
his leisure hours in divinity, in which 
science he was ‘very learned” (‘Diary of 
Viscount Percival,’ Historical MSS. Com- 
mission, 1920, vol. i., p. 112), while, finally, 
two short endorsements, ‘‘ June 28. 1720. 
M Whatley” and “‘M* Whatley July. 22. 
1720”, on the first and on the cover of the 
second letter respectively, are in a hand 
that is almost certainly identical with other 
recorded specimens of King’s writing. 

Whatley’s subsequent career was undis- 
tinguished. Taking Holy Orders, he was 
presented in 1729 by the Crown to the 
Rectory of Toft in Lincolnshire, Just 
ar te which he had been made Pre- 

endary of Bilton in York. In 1750 he 
exchanged this latter stall for the more 
lucrative one of Fridaythorpe in the same 
Cathedral, in the enjoyment of which post 
he died in June, 1767. The middle years of 
his life were embittered by a claim for pro- 
motion to be effected by Walpole, as the result 
of an alleged promise to King, and this 
accounts for five of the several publications 
(pa nphlets and sermons) with which he is 
credited in the catalogues of Bodley and of 
the British Museum. 

The letters show us a normal itinerary 
of the tourist of those days who was visiting 
Belgium—a country which Whatley seems 
to have found a pleasant contrast with 
ungenial, Protestant Holland—and reminds 
us that the passion of ‘‘ doing ”’ the battle- 
fields is no new thing, while forgotten 
Huy and the half-forgotten brother of 
George I. also pass before our eyes. It is 
perhaps also not unworthy of note that the 
writer visits the towns of French Flanders 
without so much as troubling to mention 


the fact that he had crossed from one State 
into another. To this day they are not 
greatly dissimilar from those of Belgium, 
while at the time in question they had been 
French for less than two generations. Nor, 
in the last place, is it likely that many 
accounts of the Jubilee of 1720 exist. 


I. 
Rotterdam, June. 28, 1720. ¥] 
My Lorp, 

Before this Letter will come to your Lordships 
hand You will undoubtedly have heard of the 
Return of the Yatchts*; and as You have not seen 
Me to return You my Thanks for their bringing 
Me over You may very well conclude that I am 
still on this side of the Water. I found it im- 
possible to satisfye my appetite for seing these 
Countrys, during the Interval of the Yatchts 
Stay. Besides having once passd the Rubicon, 
I cou’d on no account entertain Thoughts of 
retreating before I had advanc’d further. Brabant, 
& Flandres, those Scenes of the greatest Actions 
for some of the last Centuries, lye too near 
Me, not to effectualy excite my Curiosity to 
visit them before I can think of returning. And 
the impatient Desire I have for forreign Conver- 
sation, and to see something more of the Manners 
of the Germans, will make Me spend the Residue 
of my Time at Hanover. So Your Lordship may 
see that I have cut my self out work enough 
for this Summer. I depend on it that I shall 
Spend it very much to my Satisfaction and I hope 
to my Improvement. 

The obliging Reception my Friend has given 
Me Here, has engaged Me to make this City my 
principal Abode till this Evening When I intend 
for Antwerp in order for Brussels. Tho’ I have 
not advane’d so far as x Hague, unless it was 
with my Eyes last Sunday from Delft Steeple, 
yet I have not confin’d my Self altogether within 
these Walls. One Day I have spent at Dort; 
another at Scheidam and the parts adjacent ; 
and two more at at [sic] the Brille and Hel- 
voetslys, from whence [ pass’d over the Maes to 
Maesland Sluys,t and so round to Rotterdam 
by Delft. The Inclination I have of seing the 
Country in all its Lights, induc’d Me to make 
this Tour, out of the way of the great Towns. 
I thought indeed to have gone as this Day to y® 
Hague for a week and to Amsterdam for another 
& so to have return’d by Naerden,t Utrecht & 
Tergou§ to this Place. But I find I must give 
Brussels the preference and pay Brabant & 
Flanders the first Visit. This has been occa- 
sion’d by their Celebrating in this latter City 
a famous Jubilee|| which is to commence next 
Sunday. This being celebrated once in 50 years, 
has oceasion’d my going thither at this Time. 
What it is or on what account it is celebrated 
I know not; but as I am inform’d it will be very 
curious, and as I understood the greatest Pre- 
parations are making, to celebrate it with the 
utmost magnificence, I thought it proper to be 


* The King “ with all the Yachts’’ had reached 
Helvcetsluys on the 16th (‘‘ London Gazette,’’ No. 
5860, p. 2) and Whatley had been allowed to travel. 
with the cortége. 

+ Maasluys. Naarden. § Gouda. 

|| Of the Sacrement de Miracle of 1370. 
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present thereat. Whatever it is I hope I shall 
prove my Self no incurious observer. When I 
have in some measure satisfyed my Curiosity in 
that Country, I shall return to Holland, to do the 
same, in order to proceed on my Journey to 
Hanover. Here Your Lordship may perhaps be 
for asking Me, with respect to y* Court there what 
M Feilding did with respect to my desiring to 
go aboard my Lady Dutchesses Yatcht, Whether 
I have any Views of being troublesome to any 
Body there, on account of my own Interest ? to 
which I can safely say, No. I shall go thither 
to spend the residue of y° Summer Season, as 
‘I wou’d to Bath, or Tunbridge, meerly for my own 
Entertainment; which from y® Company that 
will be there may not be y® least improving. 
What extraordinary Expence I shall be at, will 
I don’t doubt be abundantly made up in the 
pleasure and Advantage, I shall reap from my 
“Travells. I am pretty sure of meeting one good 
friend there, & that is D™ Stagendahl the Kings 
Physician ; who came over aboard our Yatcht, 
with whom I had a great deal of Conversation ; 
& who shew’d Me particular Civilityes; And 
told Me that what ever Services he could do Me 
at Hanover, should I come so far, he wou’d very 
readily perform. This I shall extend to no 
particular Favours from the King, but onely in 
-y® way of Conversation & Enjoyment of my Self 
while There. I shall be very glad, & I am sure 
I shall receive great Pleasure from it, if Your 
‘Lordship will honour Me with a Letter to my 
Lord Carteret or any other of your Friends that 
are there. The abovementiond Lord will I 
reckon be there near about y* Time I propose to 
be there my Self. And [I shall count my Self 
particularly happy in y® Honour of his Acquaint- 
cance. 

I forbear to mention S" Rob‘. Corberts Mis- 
fortune as supposing Your Lordship has heard 
‘it related already in England. I wish his Native 
Country may restore the poor distempered 
Gentleman to Himself. I forbear mentioning any 
‘thing concerning y* Office of Insurance &ec. lately 
set up in this Town, because I have this day seen 
a just account of it in our English Papers. 

Before this comes to your hand I hope Yr 
Lordsh? will have receiv’d a small Present I have 
venturd to send You from bence. The Pickle 
Herrings are just now come in; & being inform’d 
that on their first Coming They are made Presents 
of, to Persons of y° First Quality in Europe, This 
Reason & my Liking them so much my Self, 

de Me willing to complement Y* Lordship 

with a few Choice Ones. They eat them, when 
they are skin’d with Bread & Butter, & if You 
please, You may pick the flesh off tneir Bones 
& mincing it small You may mix it with a 3" part 
Chalott & Cucumbers with Oyl & Vinegar. 
T wish they may please Your Taste, & those who 
You shall be pleasd to regale with them. I 
onely beg the favour of You to pardon the 
Freedom in sending them. And beleive, that 
Iam &ever will be, My Lord. 
Y" Lordships most obliged, & most obedient 
humble Servant, 
Rost. WHATLEY. 
P.S.—If Y* Lordship shall you chafe [sic] to 

honour Me with a Line from You, Be pleasd 

to use y® following Address, To Me at M* George 

Kemble’s Merchant in Rotterdam. 


II. 


Ostend July. 22. N.S. 1720. 
My Lorp, 

I can’t allow My Self to come so near Your 
Lordship, as I am when at this Place, without 
paying my Duty to You by the Visit of this 
Letter. I acquainted Your Lordship in my last 
with the Reason of my seing these Countrys, 
before I had made my Tour of Holland: and 
indeed I have receiv’d so much satisfaction from 
the Magnificence with which this Jubilee was 
celebrated at Brussels, that I should never have 
pardon’d My Self, if having an Opportunity, 
I had neglected to gratify my Curiosity on s0 
curious an Occasion. The new Scenes J have met 
with since I came int these Roman-Catholick 
Countrys has given Me incredible Delight. and 
tho’ there was an extraordinary Magnificence 
exhibited both in the Great Church, and streets 
of Brussels, beyond what I ever saw, or bad even 
an Idea of before, yet it has not drowned the 
Pleasure I have had in being Eye-witness to the 
Delightfulness of the Country, Beauty of the 
Towns, and Civility of the Inhabitants. But 
notwithstanding I have had very great Satis- 
faction in gratifying my Sight with the Variety 
and Newness of the Objects which have presented 
themselves to Me on all hands, Yet my most 
particular satisfaction has been in the Conversa- 
tion I have had in every Place I have pass’d 
through, and even on y® Road in Travelling with 
the Ecclesiasticks of all Orders. It is impossible 
to mention with what Civility they receive a 
Stranger in their Houses, & how ready they are 
to satisfy one in every Particular that one wou’d 
desire. I hope I shall live to have the Honour to 
relate to Your Lordship some part of the Con- 
versation I have had with Them; & design 
further to have before I leave the Country. It 
would be too tedious to make any mention of it 
in a Letter ; & T shall content my Self at this Time 
with making a Remark or two on the Procession 
we have had on occasion of this famous Jubile. 
I shall refer Your Lordship to the public accounts 
You will undoubtedly have at large of the occasion, 
and august manner in which it has been cele- 
brated. In order to Honour it, the ffronts of the 
Houses in those Streets through which it pass’d 
were adorn’d with Greens from the Bottom to the 
Top, & embellish’d with the finest Tapistrys and 
Pictures each inhabitant either had by them or 
could procure: Besides a vast number of 
Triumphal Arches set forth after the most beau- 
tiful Manner with Paintings, Mottés, and other 
Decorations. I saw the Procession from our 
Residents (Mt Leathes) House; near it was a 
most magnificent Triumphal arch, the Inscrip- 
tions of which were peculiariy calculated for the 
Neighbourhood. The Jesuits had the Direction 
of every Thing, and most of their Mottos on all 
the Arches tended either to establish the Truth 
of their Hoc est Corpus Doctrine, or to set forth 
the greatness of the Miracle for the Commemora- 
tion of which this Jubilé was instituted. The 
forementiond Arch had on each side the Quota- 
tions out of all the Gospels by which they ordi- 
narily prove their Transubstantiation, and in the 
middle was the following Inscription, 

Eucharistie Veritas Hereticis demonstratur. 
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Ishall further lay before Your Lordship 2 Couplets 
which I met with in the Church, among many 
Other of less Note, that relates to the particular 
occasion of the Jubile. It was writ under a 
Passage of St John in the last Chapter of his 
Gospel, where He Speaks of the vast number of 
Miracles more, that were done by Christ, than 
what he had related. It was in these words, 
viz, 
Tot sacra fortasse stupes vi pignoris acta 
Prodigia, haud uno dinumeranda Die ; 
Scd mage, qud Species (mirum super omnia) 
sacree 
Post medium maneant, et tria Saecla, stupes. 


NB.—It was 350 years ago the miracle happened 
of ye Hosts bleeding which very host yet remains. 

I leave Your Lordship to make your Reflection 
on it; and shalt intrench on your precious Time 
no longer than whilst I acquaint You that I 
came from Rotterdam through Antwerp and 
Mechlin to Brussels: That after I spent a week 
in this latter place, I came through Ghent and 
Bruges, to this Place ; whither I came this Day at 
Noon, and shall proceed to morrow for Newport 
(whither the Curiosity of visiting a Monastery of 
English Carthusians onely draws Me) to Dun- 
kirk, S* Omer, Ipre, Menin, Lisle, Tournay & 
Mons & so to Brussels. Whether I shall go from 
thence to Namur & so down y* Maes to Utrecht 
or directly thro’ Louvain to Holland I have not 
yet Determin’d. 

But the Inclination I bave to be at Hanover 
as soon as possible will I beleive determine Me 
for the Latter. Just on my Departure from 
Rotterdam I had the Good Fortune to fall into 
the Company of Admiral Norris’s Son who with 
his Tutour was coming into these Countrys, with 
the very same Intent as my Self ; as y® latter has 
travelled here before, and is a very learned Gentle- 
man | reap great advantages by it. 

My Lord, Wherever I am, it is a sensible 
Pleasure to Me to think I have Your Lordship 
for my Friend ; and tnat You are pleas’d in any 
Manner to Interest Your Self in my Welfare. 
Ihave no greater Passion than to recommend My 
Self to Your Esteem: and I shall be ever ambi- 
tious of shewing My Self in what Degree I am 

My Lord, 
Your Lordships most obedient, 
and most faithfull humble Servant 
RoBERT WHATLEY. 


C. S. B. Buckianp. 


(To be continued.) 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


(See ante, p. 23.) 
RicHARD SHAKESPEARE’S NEIGHBOURS. 


4. Henry Walker, Thomas Palmer and Jchn 
Sambridge. 

RIcHARD SHAKESPEARE was request 

anong his friends in the last months of 

Queen Mary and the first of Queen Elizabeth 


He witnessed the will of one Henry Walker 
on Aug. 31, 1558, tenant of a leasehold-farm 
in Snitterfield, who died, apparently, a 
widower, leaving twelve children in the care 
ot his eldest son John. The farm was well 
stocked with 29 beasts (oxen, kine, calves 
and horses), 5 great hogs and 6 store hogs, 
4 geese, 6 hens and a cock, 2 pullets, 6 stalls 
of bees. There was corn in the barn and 
in the field, malt and hay, and 3 flitches of 
bacon in the roof. But if there was enough. 
to eat the sleeping accommodation was. 
limited, and the four bedsteads (some of 
them with “ painted cloths about them ”’)— 
must have been put-to-it to contain the 
family, which included moreover a boy- 
boarder entrusted to the father’s care by 
Master Bushell of Cleve at the rate of 
17d. a week. Among the testator’s assets 
was a debt from Richard Shakespeare for 
6s. 8d. 

Thomas Palmer belonged to a family 
much respected in Snitterfield and next- 
door neighbours of Richard Shakespeare. 
His father and bis uncle had been decennarté 
(tithing men) under the lord of the manor, 
and in performance of their duty had 
reported Richard Shakespeare for non suit 
of Court or neglect of his hedges. Such 
presentments made little difference in friend- 
ship, and when Thomas Palmer died leaving 
seven young children and debts which 
swallowed up more than a third of his small 
property, Richard Shakespeare made the 
inventory, on Jan. 3, 1560. pricing his four 
oxen, two cows, four calves, one steer, two 
mares and a weaning-colt, corn and hay in: 
the barn, brass and pewter and linen. 

John Sambridge made his will on Sept. 18, 
1558, and Richard Shakespeare ‘praised 
his goods and cattle on May 7 following. 
He was a humble person with little to be 
‘praised. He left a widow and a son by a 
former wife. There were difficulties to 
face between the son and his step-mother.. 
This memorandum appears in the will :— 

“‘ That Thomas Sambridge, the son of John Sam- 
bridge of Snitterfield, hath granted to his mother- 
in-law, Eleanor Sambridge, to have twelve years 
in the house that he hath right to have after the 
death of his father, John Sambridge; the said 
Eleanor permitting him to have two lands within 
the fields of Snitterfield yearly, and the said 
Thomas to find cider at his own cost and charges,. 
and Eleanor to wash the suits of Thomas during 
the said time.” 

The goods which Richard Shakespeare 
inventoried included 12 pewter platters and 
dishes and saucers, 4 brass pots and 2 pans, 
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and painted cloths in the hall and chamber ; 
and the “cattle ’* comprised a cow, 2 store 
pigs and a little horse. 


5. William Bott of the Wold. 


William Bott, Batt or Bett (pronounced, 
with the vowel long, Boot, Bait or Beet) 
interests us as @ Snitterfield man who was 
@ younger contemporary of Richard Shakes- 
peare and an older contemporary of the 
latter's son John, and settled, like John 
Shakespeare, in Stratford-upon-Avon, where 
he resided in and acquired the house which 
John Shakespeare’s son William afterwards 
purchased and made his home, New Place. 

At Snitterfield William Bott lived at the 
‘Wold. He learned to write, and he became 
the agent of Squire Clopton. He had a 
wife, Joan, and children in 1552, when 
‘Thomasin Palmer left them all ‘‘a pied 
heifer of three year old and two launds of 
wheat lying in Woodway, the one betwixt 
Roger Smith on both sides and the other 
betwixt William Bracy and John Hancorn.” 
He witnessed the will and ’praised the goods 
of Hugh Green in Mar., 1553. On Jan. 31, 
1554, he witnessed the will, of which he was 
‘appointed overseer with Richard Maids, of 
his friend, Hugh Porter, after the death of 
the latter’s daughter, wife of Robert Maids. 
Hugh Porter, who lived five or six years 
after making this will, bequeathed Bott 40s. 
On Sept. 8, 1557, Thomas Palmer made 
Bott overseer of his will and left his chilaren 
& little gift of 3d. apiece. A list of Hugh 


Porter’s debtors drawn up on Nov. 26, 1557, 
includes the following :— 

‘*Richard Shakespeare of Snitterfield oweth unto 
the same 40s. The executors of Robert Arden of 
Wilmecote and Thomas Stringer of Bearley oweth 
unto the same for Robert Arden £5. 2. 3. illiam 
Bott of Snitterfield £30, for the which sum of £30 
William Bott hath to mortgage to the forenamed 
Bagh Porter all the land within the town of 

atton.” 


The executors of Robert Arden were his 
daughters, Alice and Mary, the second being 
in Nov., 1557, wife of John Shakespeare in 
Henley Street. William Bott was already 
engaged in those speculations which after- 
wards got him into trouble. Hugh Porter's 
will was proved in the Court of Canterbury 
on the 7th February, 1560, and to Bott and 
to Porter’s natural and loved daughter, 
Eleanor, fell the task of distributing the 
residue of his estate “in charitable deeds 
and works, for the wealth of his soul and 
all Christian souls,’ Thus again Bott had 
the handling of money that was not his own. 
On Apr. 21, 1559, he made the inventory of 
the goods of Roger Lyncecombe with Richard 
Shakespeare and others. He witnessed the 
will of his master, William Clopton, on Jan. 4, 
1560. And with Richard Shakespeare and 
others he made the inventory of the goods 
of Henry Cole of Snitterfield on June 1, 1560. 
On the promotion of young William Clopton 
from New Place to Clopton House, in succes- 
sion to his father, Bott removed from the 
Wold to New Place. 
Epear I. Fripp. 


(To be continued.). 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12 S. ii. passim ; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329; 
vii. 83, 125, 146, 165, 187, 204, 265, 308, 327, 365, 423; viii. 6.) 


The next regiment (p. 72) was raised in 1688 by Sir Robert Peyton to support the 


‘Prince of Orange in the rebellion against King James II. 


From 1741 it was designated 


‘the 20th Foot, but in 1782 the county title—East Devonshire Regiment—was conferred 


upon it in addition to its number. 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Colonel St. George’s Regiment of Foot. 


Colonel Richard St. George (1) 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. John Batereau (2) 
Major aM -- Robert Catherwood (3) 


(1) Uncle of Sir Richard St. George, 1st Baronet (created. 1766). 


This title it retained until 1881 when it became The 


Dates of their Dates of their first 


present commissions. commissions. 
27 June 1737 Ensign 1690 
25 June 1722 Cornet 1 July 1705, 
31 Aug. 1739 Ensign Dec. 1711. 


Appointed to the Coloneley 


of the 8th Dragoons in May. 1740, being succeeded by Colonel Alexander Rose. 


(2) Cornet in Lord 
June, 1715; Major, Nov. 12, 1717. 
re: was disbanded in 1748. 

{ 
Regiment of Foot, 1742. Died in 1749. 


Died in 1749. 


Windsor’s Regiment of Horse, July 1, 1705. 


Captain in the 20th Foot, 


Appointed Colonel of a newly raised regiment of Foot in 1742, 
(3) Captain in this regiment Dec. 21, 1720; Lieut.-Colonel in Colonel Battereau’s newly raised 


1e 
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Colonel St. George’s Regiment of Foot 
(continued), 
Robert Johnston 
James Gendrault a 
John Vickars (4) ee 
Captains ee «+ \Anthony Meyrac (5) .. 
Cromwell Ward 
John Price 
Francis Roussilliere 
Captain Lieutenant... Arthur Horseman (6) 
(John Williams (7) . .. 
‘| Robert Cambie 
Robert Hart .. 
Christopher Turner 
Lieutenants .. 4 Homer Maxwell 
William Lockhart 
Lewis Bouchetiere 
James Ash a 
‘Daniel Robertson 
(John Vickars (8) 
John Beckwith (9) .. 
Talbot William Keene 
Elex. Trapeau 
-- Richard King .. 
Richard St. George 
Bolton Barrington 
Walter Johnston 
\Thomas Dalton 


Ensigns 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 
. 26 June 1722 

6 July 1726 

26 June 1730 


Dates of their 
first commissions. 

Lieutenant 28 Sept. 1706. 
Captain 29 July 1716. 
Ensign 14 Feb. 1701/2 

1 Aug. 1733 ditto 22 Sept. 1722. 
26 Aug. 1737 ditto 28 Aug. 1708. 
28 itto Lieutenant 18 Aug. 1708. 
31 Aug. 1739 Ensign 10 May 1718. 
31 Aug. 1739 ditto 9 Jan. 1719. 


25 June 1722 ditto 9 June 1721. 
24 Nov. ditto ditto 6 Apr. 1709. 
17 Apr. 1732 ditto 3 Feb. 1722. 
1 Aug. 1733 ditto 18 Oct. 1706. 
23 Jan. 1735 ditto 26 Jan. 1730. 
14 Feb. ditto ditto 20 May 1732. 
16 Jan. 1736 ditto 6 Apr. 1723. 
26 Aug. 1737 ditto 8 May 1727. 
28 itto ditto 1 July 1727, 
19 Apr. 1731 

1 June 1733 

14 Feb. 1735 Ensign, 10 Mar. 1710. 
23 Feb. 1735/6 

26 Aug. 1737 

28 itto 

27 Feb. 1737/8 

ditto 


i 
31 Aug. 1739 


The following additional names are entered in ink in the interleaf :— 


Captain ae 


Ensigns 


Lewis Marcell .. 


Thomas Parsons 
** \Henry Jackson 


13 Mar. 1740/1 
23 Apr. 1740 
1 July ditto 


(4) Died in 1769. See obituary notice in The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


(5) Major, May 27, 1745. 

(6) Captain, July 1, 1740. 

(7) Captain-Lieutenant, July 1, 1740. 
(8) Lieutenant, Apr. 23, 1740. 


(9) Lieutenant, July 1, 1740 ; Captain, 12 Dec. 1746. 
J. H. Leste, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 


THE GEOPHONE.—The geophone is one 
of the many devices which, developea under 
the strenuous demands of war, now con- 
‘stitute permanent additions to our indus- 
trial equipment in peace time. It is a 
listening instrument invented for detecting 
enemy activities in sapping and min ng and 
for locating artilery. It is now being used 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines for locating 
miners who have been entombed. Although 
quite small it is essentially a seismograph, 
working on the same principle as the pon- 
derous apparatus which records earth-quake 
tremours. 

In connexion with this subject we are 
told in an American mining paper that 
Herodotus, describes the method by which 
opposing armies, in one case at least, 
detected the presence of the other’s mines. 
‘The device employed may be considered 


the forerunner of the modern geophone. 
He says :— 

‘‘ The Persians beleaguered Barca for nine months, 
in the course of which they dug several mines from 
their own lines to the walls. But their mines 
were discovered by a man who was a worker in 
brass, who went with a brazen shield all round the 
fortress and laid it on the ground inside the city. 
In other places the shield, when he laid it down, 
was quite dumb; but where the ground was under- 
mined, there the brass of the shield rang. Such 
was the way in which the mines were discovered.” 

The translation is not faultless, but will 
serve our present purpose. The original 
text is given in Herodotus (‘Hist. Libr.,’ 
iv. 200 (2)) on page 238 of the Dindorfian 
edition. The siege of Barké (circa 512 B.c.) 
is mentioned also by Aineas, the Tactician 
(‘ Poliorceticus,’ chap. xxxvii.), who gives 
the name of the besieger as Amasis. 
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Poor Re.ier BapcGr.—A curiosity of its 
kind, this may be worth reproducing though 
it may not be without parallel. A handbill, 
of which this is a verbation copy, reads as 
follows :— 


Ata Vestry held in the Parish Church of Llanbeblig 
in the County of Carnarvon, on Monday the 4th 
day of May, 1818 

It is ordered, 

That all the Paupers who shall in future apply for 
and insist upon having Weekly Relief, shall be 
Badged with Red Letters LI. P., to be fixed by the 
Overseers in the Front of the Hat of each Pauper to 
be worn daily, and if any of the Paupers shall be 
found at any time in the Town of Carnarvon or in 
any part of the Parish of Llanbeblig without a Badge 
0 his or her hat such Pauper shall forfeit one 

Teek’s allowance. 

That it is the opinion of the Parishioners present: 
at this Vestry, that it is improper to permit persons, 
that are not settled in this Parish to wander and beg 
therein, and in order to ascertain who are settled 
in the Parish, It is ordered that the Overseers do 
without delay, procure printed Tickets in which the 
paying Overseer of the Poor is to write the name, 
age, and description of each Pauper wishing to 
apply for Voluntary relief about the Parish. 

That these orders be translated into the Welsh 

language, and printed in English and Welsh and 

distributed throughout the Parish. 

(Signed) Thomas Roberts, Vicar. 

William Griffith 

Robert Williams } Wardens. 

Rice Jones 

William Tannar 

David Jones 
And the Parishioners present. 


\ Overseers of 
the Poor. 


L. E. Jones, Printer, Carnarvon. no 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Loretro.—There is a curious note on 
p. 436 of a short edition of ‘ Quentin Durward’ 
edited by H. W. Ord and published by A. 
and C. Black. It runs as follows :— 

‘*Loretto. There are three Lorettos, possessing 
images or relics of the Virgin Mary: the most 
celebrated is in Styria in Austria, where miraculous 
cures are reputed to be effected. ‘I'wo pilgrimages 
are made annually to it.” 

There appear to be eleven Lorettos in the 
Old and in the New world, and far and 
away the nost important of them is the 
Loretto, near Ancona, famed as it is for 
being the place, to which the house inhabited 
by the Holy Family was transported by 
angels from Palestine. This Loretto is a 
centre of pilgrimages. If there is a Loretto 
in Styria it is not mentioned in Meyer’s 
‘German Encyclopedia,’ and in Ritter’s 
‘ Geographisch - Statistisches Lexicon’ no 
mention is made of any Loretto in Austria. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Author’s Club, Whitehall Court. $.W. 


FEMALE PSEUDONYMS USED BY MEN.— 
In 1811 Shelley with T. J. Hogg compoacd? 
‘Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son.’ Grant Allen (1848-1899) published 
two novels, ‘The Typewriter Girl’ and 
‘Rosalba ’ under the name cf ‘‘ Olive Pratt 
Rayner.” The greater part of the Lest 
work of William Sharp (1856-1905). appeared 
under the name of ‘‘ Fiona Macleod,’’ and 
I believe that the name of ‘‘ Agnes Farrell ” 
as author of the novel ‘Lady Loran,’ con- 
cealed the identity of Francis William 
Lauderdale Adams (1862-1893). This list 
ean probably be extended 

JoHn B. WAINEWRICHT. 


Ann VAne.—Johnson in his ‘ Vanity o 

Human Wishes ’ wrote :— 

The teeming mother, anxious for her race, 

Begs for each birth, the fortune of a face, : 
Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring, 

Lord Hailes pointed out to Boswell that. 
the example was unfortunate as Vane 
could lay no claim to the compliment. 
Croker charges Lord Hailes with being 
hypercritical, remarking that Vane was 
handsome, or, what was more to the purpose, 
appeared so to her royal lover. An entry 
under date Mar. 13, 1731/2 in the recently 
published ‘Diary of Viscount Percival , 
reviewed at length at 12 8S. vii. 161 suggests. 
that Lord Hailes’s criticism was sober :— 

Col. Schutz told me that he had been with M™ 
Vane, that he avoided it as long as he could till 
Prince [Frederick] took notice of his not going. 
..... This fat and ill shaped dwarf has nothing good 
to recomend her, neither sense nor wit. 

Mrs. Vane died in 1736 before Johnson 
reached London, and is a different person 
from Frances Lady Vane whose career, 
is deployed in Smollett’s ‘Peregrine Pickle.’ 

J. P. DE C. 


Stories oF WuIsTLER.—Mr. A. B. Pidding- 
ton, K.C., of Melbourne, author of ‘Spanish 
Sketches ’ (Oxford University Press) tells. 
his friends the following Whistler stories.. 
Is the second one new ? 

“ When I was in Toledo I met the famous 
etcher, Mr. Strang, who was travelling through 
Spain with his son. One afternoon we were 
talking of Velasquez and Whistler, and naturally 
the anecdote cropped up of the young idolater: 
who told Whistler that he and Velasquez were 
the only artists who knew how to paint light and 
air, and was rebuked by Whistler’s comment, 
‘But why drag in Velasquez?’ Mr. Strang told 
me that he had known Whistler well and that 
during the famous trial when Whistler obtained 
one farthing damages from Ruskin (who had said 
inter alia, that one of Whistler’s pictures was- 
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‘a pot of paint thrown in the face of the public ’) 
there was one particular afternoon when the 
hopes of Whistler’s admirers sank very low 
because Walter Sickert, giving evidence as one of 
them, had failed miserably in cross-examination. 
That evening Strang called at Whistler’s house, 
and the following dialogue took place : Strang— 
‘I can’t understand how Walter came to make 
such a mess of it to-day.’ Whistler—‘ No, more 
can I.’ Strang—‘I suppose it must have been 
conceit.” Whistler— Very likely, but I can’t 
understand anybody being conceited but me!’ ” 
J. Lanepon Bonyruon. 
Carclew, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 

ormation on family matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CounTESS Frances 
Williams Wynne, the writer of ‘The Diaries 
of a Lady of Quality,’ which were edited by 
Abraham Hayward in 1864, writing at 
Richmond in August 1832, says (op. cit. 
pp. 216-9) :— 

“We have just had Countess Macnamara here 
Bef she gave me a singular instance of devotion to 
her beloved Bourbons, which, being asserted on her 
personal knowledge, is, I suppose, in the main, true. 
A Miss W.. who some fifty years ago was an admired 
singer on the English stage, made a conquest of a 
Mr. A.a man of large property, who married her. 
Whether the lady’s character was not immaculate, 
or whether, the march of intellect not having begun, 
actresses of the best character were not yet reckoned 
fit society for ladies, does not appear; certain it 
is, that, finding she could not get any society in 
England, the A’s went to establish themselves at 
Versailles, where they took a fine house, gave fétes, 
&e., &e. His wealth gave splendcur; her beauty, 
her singing, her dancing, gave charm. The Polignacs 
came to her fétes, and afterwards introduced her to 
the little society, to the intimate réunions, of 
which Marie Antoinette was a constant member. 
When adversity befell this object of admiration, of 
almost idolatry, Mrs. A. devoted herself, her talents, 
and (better than all) her purse to her service. 

It was chiefly during the Queen's melancholy 
abode in the Temple that Mrs. A. most exerted 
herself. In bribes, in various means employed for 
the relief of the poor Queen, she expended between 
£30,000 and £40,000 sterling. This of course was taken 
under the name of a loan, and soon after the restora- 
tion Mrs. A. made a demand upon Louis XVIII. 
Every item of her account was pelea and most 
allowed, till they came to a very large bribe given 
to the minister of police, one to the gaolor, and 
bribes to various persons, to manage the escape of 
the Dauphin and the substitution of a dying child 
in his place. Louis XVILI. would not agree to this 
article, and insisted upon its being erased from the 


account as the condition upon which he would order 
the gradual liquidation of the rest of the debt. 
To this condition Mrs. A. would not accede: 
Louis XVIII. died: the accounts were again 
brought forward. Charles X. was just going to give 
the order for paying the debt by instalments when 
the revolution came, and Mrs. A.seems now further 


than ever from obtaining any part, of pipes 
ac. does no 


did not take place in the Temple, but I have no 
evidence of 
period.’” 
The Miss W. is Miss Charlotte Walpole ; 
the Mr. A. is Mr. Edward Atkyns. See 
10 S. ix. 343, xi. 457 and the authorities 
there quoted. 
Who was Countess Macnamara ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Book or Common PRAyYER.—Can any 
reader kindly tell me whether the three 
Primers which preceded the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. can be obtained in & 
reprint, and if so, where; also, the same 
information as to the Scottish Prayer Book 
of 1637. EVERARD HAMILTON. 

AtcuemicaL MSS.—TI shall be extremely 
grateful if any of your readers can help me 
trace the whereabouts of two interesting 
alchemical manuscripts. One is a four- 
teenth century volume that belonged to the 
late Reginald Cholmondeley of Condover 
Hali and is described in the ‘Historical 
MSS. Commission Report,’ vol. v. p. 384. 
Among numerous other alchemical texts it 
is said to contain a copy of Roger Bacon's 
‘Tractatus trium verborum ad Johannem 
Parisiensem.’ 

The other manuscript was the property 
of the late J. Eliot Hedgkin of Richmond, 
Surrey. It is a fifteenth-century alchemical 
work and is described in the ‘Historical 
MSS. Commission Report,’ vol. xv., part 2, 

. 2-4. : 

a am at present engaged in completing & 
catalogue of the early alchemical MSS. in 
the British Isles, which is to be printed as 
the opening volume of an International 
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have no evidence of his death, and know that it 
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Catalogue of Alchemical MSS. published by 
the Union Académique Internationale under 
the General Editorship of Prof. Bidez of 
Ghent. 

It is much to be desired that the contribu- 
tion from this country should be as far as 
possible complete, and any assistance in 
tracing either the above mentioned manu- 
scripts or any other early alchemical manu- 
scripts in private hands will be warmly 
welcomed and of course duly acknowledged 
in the publication. 

DoroTHEeaA WALEY SINGER. 

Westbury Lodge, Norham Road, Oxford. 


EDUCATION OF THE First DUKE oF 
MARLBOROUGH.—Can any reader give me 
any information as to where the first Duke 
of Marlborough was educated when a small 
boy ? I have reason to believe that his 
first school was a French one, but cannot 
find any details of his education in the 
‘Lives ’ which are at my disposal eu 

F. M. 


Rochester. 


Sr. THomas’s Day Custom.—lIn a letter 
from his Vicarage of Fen Drayton, Cambs, 
my son mentions the occurrence there of 
what appears to be a very old custom. 

On Dec. 21, St. Thomas’s Day, all the 
widows (or, as on the last occasion, all repre- 
sentatives) go round the village and collect 
money which is then divided equally among 
them. I should feel obliged if any of your 
correspondents could inform me if this 
custom is practised elsewhere, and what its 
origin was ? ALEX. THOMS. 

7 Playfair Terrace, St. Andrews, Fife. 


YEW-TREES IN CHURCHYARDS.—Could any 
reader kindly give precise date and reference 
to the Statute, or other authority, ordering 
yew-trees to be grown in churchyards for 
supplying bows ? The date was about 1474. 
And why to be grown in churchyards ? Was 
it on account of the poisonous nature of the 
yew ? G. B. M. 


An Sitver CHarmM.—Can any one 
explain the symbolism of a small antique 
silver ornament in the form of a leafy twig, 
with a heart, a key, and a queer little 
serpentine bird, arranged among the leaves ? 

The end of the twig has a hole drilled 
through it (as if the ornament were intended 
to be worn round the neck), and a coil of 
The heart looks as if 


silver cord round it. 
meant to be pierced. 


Woldingham. 


G. A. ANDERSON. 


““Conty.”—In a letter of Nov. 28, 1843, 
my father (Edward Whitwell) described a 
visit to a “Thief School,’’ where he was 
asked to help in teaching the first class. 
One of the boys opened a conversation with 
a@ mate with: ‘‘ Your brother nailed three 
half conties,’’ and insisted on expleining to 
his teacher that it meant that he had stolen 
three half-sovereigns. What is the origin 
of the word ? Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

10 Brompton Square, $8. W.3. 


LeicH Hunt anp DickEns.—Is 
any appearance of Leigh Hunt's sonnet of 
welcome to Household Words (1850) known 
earlier than the posthumous edition of 
Hunt’s poems in 1860? F. Page. 


THE LEGEND oF DunFraorcH.—I shall be 
very grateful if you can tell me something 
about the ‘‘ Legend of Dunfraoich.” It is 
connected with Loch Fraochy in the parisr 
of Kenmore, Perthshire, Scotland. I should 
also ve glad to know where I am obtain a 
copy of Gillies’ ‘Collection of Gaelic Songs ’ 
(in English). M. D. ApAmMson. 

Lisle Court, Lymington, Hants. 


PASSAGE IN LOCKHART’S ‘ LIFE OF Scorr.’ 
—In Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott,’ vol. viii., will 
be found at pp. 70-1 the following passage :— 

“T was much struck by his description of a scene 
he had once with Lady—— (the divorced Lady 
——). upon whom her eldest boy, who had been 
born before her marriage with Lord ——. asking 
her why he himself was not Lord —— (the second 
title). ‘Do you hear that?’ she exclaimed wildl 
to Scott, and then rushing to the pianoforte play 
in a sort of frenzy, some hurried airs, as if to drive 
away the dark thoughts then in her mind. lt 
struck me that he spoke of this lady as if there 
had been something more than mere friendship 
between them. He described her as beautiful and 
tull of character.” 

Who is the lady referred to ? 

FREDK. CHARLES WHITE. 

14 Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


Nortons 1n IrRELAND.—Can any reader 
interested in genealogy inform me whether 
@ younger branch of the Norton family 
(formerly) of Rotherfield Park, Hampshire , 
went over to Ireland and settied there about 
the seventeenth century ? A great-grand- 
father of mine, Samuel Norton, came from 
Ireland and settled in Hampshire at the end 
of the eighteenth century, and he is sup- 
posed to have been a descendant of a 
younger branch of these Hampshire Nortons, 
but I have not yet been able to trace which 
particular branch of this family settled in 


ase 
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Treland. Possibly one of the younger of the 
eight sons of Richard Norton (died 1556) by 
his wife Elizabeth (dau. and heiress of Sir 
William Rotherfield, Knt.) may have 
founded a cadet branch in Ireland. 

I shall be glad of any information on this 
point. 

It may be of interest to note that during 
the Civil War the senior branch of this 
family (viz. the descendants of Sir Richard 
Norton, Knight [died 1592] by his first wife) 
were staunch Royalists, and suffered very 
heavily for their loyalty; whilst Colonel 
Norton, a descendant of the above men- 
tioned Sir Richard by his second wife, was a 
staunch Parliamentarian, and, about 1643, 
tock a leading part in the storming of Basing 
House, which was held on behalf of King 
Charles by John, 5th Marquis of Winchester 
(whose nephew Francis Paulet married, in 
1674, Elizabeth, d. and heiress of Sir Richard 
Norton, 2nd Bart.). 

It would be interesting to know if Colonel 
Norton and any other of his branch of the 
family accompanied Cromwell to Ireland, or 
were sent there by his orders, and whether 
if so Colonel Norton left any of his younger 
kinsmen in Ireland. It is known that he 
himself did not settle there, but Cromwell 
frequently stayed with him at old Alresford 
House (Hants), and he may very probably 
have obtained a position in Ireland for one 
or more of his younger kinsmen through his 
friendship with the Protector. 

F. Crooks. 

Eccleston Park, Prescot. 


Tue First Lorp WestsuRy.—-What was 
the episode thus referred to in the notice of 
Charles Neate (1806-1879) in the ‘D.N.B.’ ? 
_ ‘‘[He] was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1832, but an unfortunate fracas with Sir R. 
Bethell, afterwards Lord Westbury, terminated 
‘his career there... .‘ the old scoundrel,’ as he was 
in the habit of styling Westbury.” 

In ‘Memory’s Harkback,’ 1808 to 1858, by 
F. E. Gretton, B.D. (1889) are two allusions 
to the same occurrence ; at page 138, 

“{Bethell] To his juniors he was curt, almost 
rude, so that you wondered that one or another 
did not, in the robing-room imitate the late 
Professor Neate, and apply the lex digitalis.’’ 
At page 285: ; 

“From hard words we come to legal, or illegal, 

blows : for example, Mr. Neate boxing Bethell’s 

ars in the robing-room.” 

_ The ‘D.N.B.’ does not mention the 

ancident in its account of Lord Westbury. 
B. H. 


Drawincs WanTEep.—In 
connexion with a history of the ward of 
Cripplegate in the City of London, which 
I am about completing, I should be glad to 
hear of any original unpublished drawings 
of buildings, &c., of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. I have all those con- 
tained in the British Museum and the 
Guildhall Library Joun J. BADDELEY. 

32 Woodbury Down, N. 


G. P. R. James, THE Nove.ist.—I should 
be glad to learn some particulars of his 
mother, whose name is not recorded in the 
‘D.N.B.’ xxix. 209. His father, Dr. Pink- 
stan James, Physician Extraordinary to the 
Prince Regent, died at the novelist’s house 
near Evreux, July 14, 1830. 

G. F. B. 


Simson AND Rev. 
Matthew Simson (born 1675, d. May 20, 
1756) ordained to Pentaitland, Sept. 10, 
1705, translated to Fala, 1742, married, ~ 
March 1709, Alison (born 1686, died 1736), 
5th dau. of Adam Drummond, 9th Baron of 
Lennoch and 2nd Baron of Megginch, by 
Alison Hay his wife, dau of ...... Hay of 
Haystoun, and had, with other issue known 
to me :— 

Adam, a Lieut., smothered in the black 
hole of Calcutta, June 18, 1756. 

James, 

Colin, who went to India. 

Whom did they marry and are any of 
their descendants living? Please reply direct. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


CAMPBELL: FORBES JOHNSTON: HANKEY. 
—I should be glad of any information as 
to the careers of the following officers after 
they left Ceylon :— 

1. Lieut.-Col. James Campbell of the 
45th Foot, author of ‘Excursions, Adven- 
tures and Field Sports in Ceylon,’ published 
in London, 1843. 

2. Major Jonathan Forbes, 78th High- 
landers, author of ‘ Eleven Years in Ceylon,’ 
London, 1840. 

3. Major Arthur Johnston, 19th Foot, 
author of ‘A Narrative of the Operations 
of a Detachment in an Epedition to» 
Candy in the Island of Ceylon in 1804,’ 
London, 1810. 

4, Sir Frederick Hankey, G. C. M. G., some- 
time of the 51st and 19th Regiments. 

None of these appear in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Prenry Lewis. 
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© anpD Dark A HEAppPrece.—Many 
books of notable interest or instruction 
during the period 1570-1641 

ave on the title-page, or elsewhere, a head- 
piece in which a light A (left) end dark A 
(right) are conspicuous. What is the origin 
of the device, and what interpretation can 
be placed upon this emblem ? 

R. L. Eacre. 
19 Burghill Road, Sydenham, 8.E.26. 


TuLcHAN BisHops.—What are they ? In 
what countries are they found. 1 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED.— 


I should be grateful to any reader of ‘N. & oy 
who would tell me the names of the authors of the 
following :— 


1. From ‘December and January,’ an article in 
Blackwood, February, 1886. 

* Though to-morrow, in the experience of most of 
us, has generally turned out to be very like yester- 
day, it is never necessarily so, and the heart that 
can still believe in to-morrow is the strength of 
humanity, and the hope of the world.’’ 

2. A novel entitled ‘The Old (or Odd?) Farm- 
house.’ H. E. G. E. 


Replies. 


JOHN THORNTON OF COVENTRY, 
AND THE GREAT EAST WINDOW OF 
YORK MINSTER. 


(12 S. vii. 481.) 


In the course of his very interesting paper 
upon John Thornton of Coventry, Mr. 
KNOWLES raises several points which call 
for particular comment. 

1. He is correct in stating that previous 
to 1405, nothing is known of John Thornton 
except that he was “of Coventry.” It is 
quite evident from the details given in the 
contract with the Dean and Chapter of 
York, that he was a master glazier. But 
it is also at least permissible to suggest that 
prior to 1405, he had been employea at 
Coventry rather than at Nottingham. It 
must be remembered that, until the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries, Coventry was a town 
of great importance. In addition to its 
Benedictine Abbey, and several stately 
churches, it was the home of numerous 
wealthy merchants whose trading Guilds 
were amongst the foremost in the land.* 


* For an interesting account of Coventry, 
past and present, refer Dr. Hutton’s ‘ Highways 
and Byways in Shakespeare’s Country.’ 


Such a town as this would be sure to 
number glass-painters amongst its popula- 
tion. John Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary, 
(1626-1697) tells us that when a schoolboy 
at Blandford in Dorset, he used to visit the 
shop and furnaces of “ old Harding, the only 
countrey glasse-painter that ever I knew 
though before the Reformation there was no 
county or great town Lut had its glass- 
painters.” Harding died c. 1643, aged 
83 or more. 

If a small town like Blandford could still 
find work for a glass-painter at a time when 
the art was thought but little of, what must 
have been the position of affairs in Coventry 
during the fifteenth century, when painted 
glass was in ever increasing demand, and 
when great abbeys, priories, and churches 
were being erected both in the town, and 
in the country round about ? 

2. Mr. Knowzes has mistaken the pur- 
port of a statement on page 20 of my book 
‘Ancient Glass in Winchester.’ I merely 
ventured to suggest that John Thornton of 
Coventry might be identical with one John 
Coventre who as a “‘clorour and jcynour ” 
was employed upon the King’s works at 
Westminster in 1352-3. I did not suggest 
that he was ason. This tentative theory is, 
however, effectually disproved by Mr. 
Know tes’s further statement that John 
Thornton: was still alive in 1433. This, 
assuming him to be identical with John 
Coventre (who must have been at least: 
18 years of age in 1352), would make him 
close upon 100 in 1433. Certainly he would 
be past taking much interest in glass- 
painting. 

As Mr. Kwnowtes brings forward no 
documentary evidence in support of his 
theory that John Thornton was a son of 
John Coventre, it is naturally impossible to 
deal further with the point at present, but 
it may be added that Thornton’s name does. 
not appear either amongst the glaziers 
employed at Westminster in 1351 and 1352 ; 
or amongst the few men mentioned in the 
fabric rolls of Windsor as late-as 1367. 

3. Mr. suggestion that the 
work of glazing the Royal Chapels at St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster, and at Windsor, 
was “rushed through” by means of im- 
pressed labour, is certainly not borne out 
by the fabric rolls of Windsor Castle. 
These fabric rolls are quoted at great length 
by the late Sir William St. John Hope in his 
magnificent book upon Windsor Castle 
(from which much of the following informa- 
tion is taken). 
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The glaziers, some thirty in all, were 
certainly impressed from various parts of 
England. On the other hand they were 
paid good wages, the master glaziers 
receiving 7s. a week each, and the lesser 
grades in proportion to their tasks, while 
they were allowed a fortnight’s holiday at 
Whitsuntide. 

The work of glazing the windows of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster appears 
to have lasted from June 20 to Nov. 28, 1351, 
and early in March, 1352, the craftsmen 
commenced work upon the glass intended 
for Windsor, which, in turn, was finished by 
Michaelmas of that year. 

The completed panels were not inserted 
in the windows of the Castle Chapel and 
Chapter-house until the next year, as may 
be proved by the following entries in the 
fabric rolls for the week beginning, Mar. 18, 
1353 :— 

Paid for 18 elm boards for making boxes 

for carrying the panels of glass from 

Westminster to Windsor we 
36 elm boards of the same, a piece 4¢ 

Carriage of the same from London to 

for Hay and Straw to put in the boxes 
300 nails for making the said boxes 
whilst there is a further payment of 18s. 
to John Talwych for freightage of his 
‘shout ” or sailing barge, carrying 6 boxes 
of glass from West.ninster to Windsor. 

It should also be pointed out that im- 
pressment of labour was not confined to 
these few glaziers. Between 1350 and 1377 
King Edward ITI. carried out very extensive 
building operations at Windsor, during 
which several successive Clerks of the Works 
were appointed (amongst them William of 
Wykeham, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester). Each of these officials was given 
power to impress men and set them to work 
upon the King’s works at Windsor. 

The same practice still prevailed in later 
reigns. Thus in 1390 Letters Patent were 
granted to Geoffrey Chaucer, Esq., Clerk 
of the King’s Works in the Palace of West- 
minster, the Tower of London, and else- 
where, authorizing him to choose and set 
to work masons, carpenters, and other 
workmen about the necessary repairs of 
“Our Collegiate Chapel of St. George 
within our Castie of Windsor ”; whilst in 
1472 King Edward IV. granted similar powers 
to “our dearly loved cousin the veneraple 
father in God, Richard, Bishop of Salisbury, 
Master Surveyor of the King’s works 
at Windsor.” Nor was this power of 

é 


impressing labour entirely confined to home 
service. in 1370 William Wynford, one of 
the Royal masons, was ordered to retein 
workmen for the King’s works ‘‘ beyond the 
Seas.”’* ! 

Again we find King Henry V. on_his- 
second expedition to France in 1416 au- 
thorizing Thomas Morstéde, his only Army 
surgeon, forcibly to impress as many surgeons 
as he needed, together with a suitable number 
of mechanics tor the making of surgical 
appliances and to embark them in the port 
of Rye.t 

Previously to this the King had asked the 
London Corporation of Surgeons to supply 
him with a dozen volunteers for the use of 
his Army and it was upon their failure to 
comply with his wishes that he resorted to: 
to drastic measures. 

4. Mr. concluding suggestion 
that the east window of Great Malvern. 
Priory representing the Passion of our Lord 
is probably a later work of John Thornton’s, 
may easily be tested by a single reference 
to the St. William window at York Minster 
with which he compares it. A panel} from the 
latter window depicting Robert and Richard, 
two sons of the donor (William, seventh, 
Baron de Ros) and his wife Margaret, shews 
that the canopy shaft is enriched with a 
small figure standing on a base beneath a 
projecting canopy. This is a very common 
characteristic of the York school of glass- 
painting but does not appear in the east. 
window of Great Malvern Priory. 

Joun D. LE 

Winchester. 


(12 S. vii. 471, 516; 
viii. 37).—The large ornate plated specimens 
with florid mounts must have been con- 
temporary with the introduction of heavily 
cut glass decanters with which they were 
formerly used. They were also manu- 
factured in silver, inlaid wood and japanned. 
ware—to-day, almost invariably made in 
electro-plate when for hotel use. They are 
described as ‘bottle trays,” or “bottle 
stands ”’ in the old Sheffield makers’ pattern. 


* ‘A History of Winchester College,’ p. 109, 
A. ¥. Leach, F.S.A. 

+ This incident is graphically depicted in The 
Illustrated London News for Sept. 6, 1913, by 
Mr. A. Forestier to whom I am indebted for 
several interesting particulars. 

t The panel in question is illustrated in the 
Handbook on Stained Glass, published by the 
South Kensington Museum (p. 64, fig. 43). 
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‘books of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. One firm alone illustrates one 
hundred and five varieties between the 
syears 1788 and 1815. 

Some years ago I recollect being shown at 
-one of the Oxford colleges a miniature kind 
of railway line on which ran a pair of 
coasters in form of a wagon with wheels, 
made of old Sheffield plate, holding two 
decanters. Whilst sitting round the hearth 
after dinner, in this manner the Fellows 
could circulate the bottles by pushing the 
‘wagon up and down the rail without leaving 
their seats. F. BRADBURY. 

Sheffield. 


BreveRLty Wuitine (12 S. viii. 11). 
‘Beverly Whiting was admitted to the Middle 
“Temple on Sept. 8, 1722, as the son and heir 
of Henry Whiting (American Historical 
Review, vol. xxv. p. 683). He afterwards 
became the godfather of George Washington 
(Howe’s ‘Historical Collections of Virginia,’ 

. 509). Further particulars about him and 
Fis family may be found in a ‘Memoir of 
Rev. Samuel Whiting, D.D., and his wife 
‘Elizabeth St. John,’ by William Whiting, 
former President of N. E. Hist. Geneal. 
Society, Boston, 1871. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 

Middle Temple Library, E.C. 


CHRISTIAN WEGERSLOFF (12 §. vii. 231).— 
A man bearing these names, doubtless the 
father of the Westminster boy, petitioned 
for naturalization in the 12th of Will. ITI. ; 
the had then been living for seventeen years 
in London and the suburbs ; see Huguenot 
Society Publications, vol. xviii, p. 300. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


Louis NAPOLEON : PorticaL Works (12S 
-vii. 490 ; viii. 14).—The David Bogue publi- 
cation is not “translation of a selection ”’ 
-of the occasional sonnets, songs, and epi- 
‘grams of Louis Napoleon. It is a political 
‘skit directed against the Prince, who at the 
‘time of its publication was in the transition 
stage from President to Emperor. David 
Bogue’s name on the title-page is followed 
‘by the announcement that the book “may 
be had of all French booksellers who have a 
weakness for Cayenne,” and the “ preface 
by the translator” quotes a decree of the 
Prince President ‘‘done at the Elysée, this 

Ist of April.’’ The full title is ‘The Poetic 
Works of Louis Napoleon now first done 
into plain English.’’ There are ninety-five 
small woodcut illustrations, the source 


used again twenty years. later by John 

Camden Hotten in oe III. from the 

Popular Caricatures of the last Thirty Years.’ 
F. H. C. 


REPRESENTATIVE County LIBRARIES: 
PuBLIc AND PrRivaTE (12 S. viii. 8, 34). 
The Public Library of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and the Library of the Lit. and Phil. of 
Newcastle, are pretty good for local works 
(but not perfect). Two splendid libraries 
of local works (of the late M. Mackey and tl 
late R. Welford) have recently been dis- 
persed. Sunderland Public Library is fairly 
good for Sunderland printed works, and 
Darlington Public Library for works relating 
to that town. Probably the best private 
Durham library is that of Mr. J. W. Fawcett 
of Consett (one of your correspondents) 
which in 1915 numbered over 15,000 printed 
volumes of which some 5,000 were local 
(North country) works. Besides these it 
had over 10,000 charters, deeds, &c. (copies 
and originals) relating to Durham, North- 
umberland, &c. BrEssIzr GREENWELL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


JoHN HuGuHES OF LIVERPOOL, 1706 (12 S. 
viii. 12).—Presumably the transcript “in 
Meson’s characters ”’ refers to the shorthand 
of William Mason, the famous stenographer 
(see ‘D.N.B.’). Little light can be thrown 
on the identity of John Hughes. In 1705 
and 1708 “‘Mr. John Hughes ”’ had a sugar 
warehouse in John Street and a hc use in Lord 
Street, Liverpool. In 1727 one of the name 
was Mayor. In 1719 J. H., mariner, was 
overseer of the poor ; in 1726 sidesman and 
in 1727 churchwarden, of the Parish Church. 
Possibly this was the transcriber. If so, 
his will was proved at Chester, 1739, and he 
may have been a son of Moses Hughes, of 
Water Street, buried at St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Jan. 27, 1712, will proved at Chester, agi 

R. S. B. 


Hamsiey House, SrreaTHAM (12 S° 
viii. 11).—In the early years of the nine- 
teenth century Streatham possessed a num- 
ber of schools. J. Hassell in ‘ Picturesque 
Rides and Walks,’ published 1817, says :-— 


‘“‘The air of Streatham is considered very 
salubrious and healthful and being a pleasant 
and convenient distance from London, is _ par- 
ticularly desirable for the placing of children 
and advantageous for seeing them, being only an 
hour’s ride from the bridges. There are coaches 
to this village three times a day. Fares inside 
28. 6d.; outside 1s. 6d. The stages go from 
Gracechurch Street and the Ship, Charing Cross. 


of which is not stated. Most of these were | There are also the Croydon and Brighton coaches 
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~which pass through the village every hour in the 
day from the Elephant and Castle, Newington 
Butts....The academies of Streatham and its 
vicinage have long been reputed as first-class 
seminaries, and some of them occupy situations 
of great beauty.”’ 


Hambley House Academy was situated 
on the High Road facing the west side of 
Streatham Common occupying the land 
between the present No. 412 and Barrow 
Road. Rory FLETCHER. 


Mopr oF Conctupinc Letters (2 S. 
x. 326, 376, 434, 501).—The following ex- 
‘amples, from Parr’s ‘Life of Usher,’ 1686, 
cover a period of almost half-a-century :— 


“Ooéraros, Jac. Usserius, 1607, 1611. 

Ever at your service, Edward Warren, 1610. 

Wishing unto you as unto mine own self, James 
Usber, 1611. 

Yours as his own, Thomas Lydiat, 1611. 

a in all Christian Affection, James Usher, 


‘Yours ever to his Power in the Lord, H. Briggs, 


‘Yours very loving in the Lord, Tobias Ebora- 
censis, 1616. 

‘Yours to be commanded in all Christian Duties, 
Thomas Lydyat, 1616, 1617. 

‘Yours in Christ, William Crashaw, 1617(?). 

Your poor Friend, Edward Warren, 1617. 

Your assured loving Friend, Samuel Ward, 1613. 

Your truly affectionate and faithful Friend, 
Henry Bourgchier, 1617. 

Your true affectionate Friend, while I am Henry 
Bourgchier, 1617. 

‘Your most assured loving Friend and Brother, 
James Usher, 1617, 1619. 

Your most loving and firm Friend, Id., 1618. 

= sae and devoted Friend, William Camden, 


‘Your unfeigned Well-willer, Alexander Cook, 1614. 
To Usher when Bishop of Meath. 
‘Your Lordships to be commanded in the Lord, 
_ Thomas Gataker, 1621. 

‘Y. L. most affectionate to love and serve you, 
William Boswel, 1621 (from Westminster 
Colledge). 

‘Y. L. to be commanded [Sir] Henry Spelman, 1621. 

‘Y. L. humble Servant, J. Selden, 1621. 

‘YY. L. constant and assured and to be ever com- 
manded [Sir] Robert Cotton, 1622 (New 
Exchange). 

‘Y. u. in all service, Samuel Ward, 1622. 

“Y. L. in all duty, Thomas James, 1623. 

YY. L. in all observance, Samuel Ward, 1624, 1625. 

“Y. L. in all practice, Jd., 1624 (Much-mondon and 
Cambridge). ; 

‘Y. L. humble Servant to his Power, Abraham 
Wheelock, 1625 (Clare-Hall). 

To Usher when Archbishop of Armagh. 

‘Your Grace’s in all Duty, Thomas James, 1625. 

in what he may, Samuel Ward, 


‘arnestly desirous to be directed by your Lord- 
ship, or confirmed in the Truth, John Cotton, 
1626. (This letter was written from Boston in 
Lincolnshire ; and seven years later the writer 
of it went to Boston, New England.) 


Y. L. ever obliged, Ralph Skynner, 1624 (Wal- 
thamstow). 

Y. L. for ever, Samuel Ward, 1626. 

Y. L. poor welwiller, A. Cook, 1626. 

Your Graces in all Duty to be commanded, 
Thomas Davis, 1627 (Aleppo). 

Your Lordships ever truly assured, to honour and 
serve you, J. King, 1628 (Layfield). 

A Servant thereof [i.e., of your Grace] most bound 
and devoted [Sir] Henry Spelman, 1628 
(Barbacan). 

Your Lordships unfeignedly to command, Geo, 
Hakewill, 1628 (Exeter Coll.). 

Whose faithful Servant I remain Jo. Prideaux, 
1628. 

Your Graces faithful Servant, Jo. Philpot, 1629 
(Dublin). 

Your Graces loving Pg? Friend, and Brother, 
Guil. London [Laud], 1629. 

Your Lordships most engaged Servant, Gere 
Langbaine, 1647 (Queen’s Coll.). 

Yours in the Lord; Yours, to use, in the Lord ; 
Yours to command in what I may, Thom. 
Whalley, 1653(?). 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


ORDERS AND ORDINANCES OF THE HOs- 
PITALS (12 S. viii. 5).—A good example of 
the 1552 edition, produced by Rycharde 
Grafton, abides in the Guildhail Library. 
It is some years since I handled it, but 
speaking from memory it is distinctly an 
original impression rather than a reprint. 
The size is small octavo, signatures A‘ to J® 
in eights, unpaged, black letter. Likely 
places in which to find other issues, or 
reprints, would be the Bishopsgate Institute 
and St. Bride’s Institute. The very limited 
demand will explain the small number 
printed, and great rarity of these early 
official publications. 

One of the surest clues as to precise age 
lies in the paper (and watermarks, if any). 
Both paper and press-work in Pepys’s time 
had begun their downward grade. It will be 
noticed, by close observation, that paper, used 
for official city publications, in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, if not 
specially white in tone, was of good honest 
rag substance, with ample tub size. Hence 
the longevity of exemplars. For instance, 
compare other issues of the kind, to be 
found at the Guildhall :— 

“Decree for tythes to bee payed. Iohn Wolfe, 

1696.”” 8vo. Black letter. 

General matters, 1600.” S8vo. Black letter. 
“Order of my Lord Maior, Alderman and 

Sheriffes for meetinges and. ...apparel through- 

out the yere. Iohn Windet, 1604.” 8vo. 

Black letter. 

“Lawes of the market. W™ Jaggard, 1620.” 
8vo. Black letter. 
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There is a reason for the conformity of 
quality which marks these books. The 
enviable and much-sought office of “ official 
printer to the city ” was given only to work- 
men of established reputation. Before ap- 
pointment they undertook to produce good 
work at a fair price. W. JaGGarp, Capt. 


I possess @ copy of this scarce work in 
its original binding (whole leather) in 
excellent condition with a preface signed, 
Goodfellows, which belonged to my grand- 
father, Ralph Price, Treasurer of Bridewell 
Hospital in 1836. In the beginning is 
written, ‘‘ very scarce.” 


LEronaRD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


‘Lire Bompay ’ (12 §. viii. 29).— Has 
been attributed to James Gray ; possibly a 
son of James Gray, poet and linguist, who 
died in India in 1830, where, says ‘The 
Dictionary of National Biography,’ his 
family mostly settled—and also to a Miss 
Cormack. The lithographs in the book are 
from drawings by the author. Do these 
bear any name (or initials) other than that 
of the lithographers ? 


Lonpon PostmarKs (12 §. vii. 290, 
365; viii. 18, 34),— One of the most 
objectionable of these, perhaps, is current 
at the present time for ship-letters, viz., 
“London: Paquebot.”” As the letters 
are conveyed on English vessels surely 
the older form ‘ship letter ” might be 
preserved in place of the mixture of lan- 
guages noted above. 

English postmarks, too, are sadly illegible 
—yet those from abroad (United States or 
Switzerland, for example) are clearly arti- 
culated throughout showing what can be 
done. 

Upton, 


‘THE WESTERN MISCELLANY,’ 1775 AND 
1776 (12 8. viii. 11).—Goadby’s publication 
circulated in several counties in the West of 
England (see Western Antiquary, iii. 50), 
and would seem to have borne different 
titles in different districts. ‘The Ter- 
centenary Hand-List of Newspapers ’ refers 
to it as The Weekly Miscellany, and mentions 
vols. i.-v., vii.-xix. (1773-83), and again as 
The Weekly Entertainer ; or ‘Agreeable and 
Instructive Repository, &c., and mentions 
vol. iii., &e., 1784-1818, and N.S. 1823-25. 
W. S. B. H. finds it called The Western 
Miscellany, while other titles are Weekly 


Entertainer for Cornwall and Devon, or the: 
Agreeable and Instructive Repository (1782— 
1815), and Weekly Entertainer and West of 
England Miscellany (1816). 

Goadby himself died in 1778 (see G. C. 
Boase, ‘ Collectanea Cornubiensia,’ col. 1429) 
and a memoir cf him appeared (so it is: 
stated at 8 S. i. 393) in the issue of Jan. 3,. 
1820. Goadky’s wife (d. 1798) may have: 
edited the paper as she seems to have been 
a@ person of some literary ability, if it be 
true that she wrote the tife of Bampfylde 
Moore Carew, King of the Beggars. Some. 
think, however, that it was Goadby who was. 
the author of the book (see Western Anti- 
quary, vol. vii. p. 86; see also ‘The Gypsy 
Bibliography,’ published by the Gypsy Lore 
Society in 1914, and at 2 S. iii. 4; iv. 330, 
401, 522). M. 


Views By CANALETTO (12 8. 
vii. 448).—A few years ago 2 most interesting 
collection of paintings of Old London by 
Canaletto, Scott, and Boydell were sold at 
Christie’s, King Street, St. James’s Square.. 
Many of these were purchased by the late 
Mr. Henry Andrade Harben, a good and 
enthusiastic London collector, son of the 
late Sir Henry Harben, first Mayor of 
Hampstead. 

Mr. Harben bequeathed a number of these 
to the London County Council, of which 
bedy he had been a member. Some of them 
were hung in various parts of the Council’s 
offices at Spring Gardens and I think 
I recollect one of old Westminster Bridge 
being among them. 

I hope this information may be useful to 
Mrs. Hitpa F. Finsere, and that it may be 
worth investigating further. 

E. E, Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


CHARTULARIES (12 §. vii. 330, 414).—Gross: 
(‘Sources and literature of English History 
from the earliest times to about 1485,’ 
London, 2nd edn., 1915) gives a lot of infor- 
mation with regard to these, both published 
and unpublished. The manuscript index 
volumes in the Manuscript Room at the 
British Museum are specially arranged under 
this heading and are drawn up with ad- 
mirable clearness. I would recommend. 
Dr. Rowe to make friends with the autho- 

The Beaulieu Chartulary is in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Portland; a MS. tran- 
script by Harbin (eighteenth century), 


collated with the original in 1831 by Sir 
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‘Frederick Madden, is at the British Museum 
(Harl. 6693). It has never been published. 

For Montacute see Somerset Record 
Society’s publications. A query addressed 
+o the Editor of Somerset and Dorset Notes 
and Queries (Witham Frary, Bath) would 
‘be sure to be answered. 

Tt is certainly high time that a ‘“‘ biblio- 
graphv of existing monastic records” was 
compiled. Will not Dr. Rowe himself fill 
the gay? If our provincial archeological 
societies would undertake bibliographical 
work of this kind they would be fulfilling a 
useful purnose. What is needed to-day is 
not the piling up of raw material but the 
making accessible of what already exists 
unknown to students. This can only be 
done through the bibliographies and indices 
geographically arranged. 

O. G. 8. CRAWFORD. 
Hon. Sec., Congress of Archeological 
Societies. 


KENSINGTON GRAVEL AT VERSAILLES (12 8. 
viii. 30)—Mr. LANDFEAR Lucas will find 
copious references to the Kensington gravel 
pits in vol. v. of Walford’s ‘Old and New 


London,’ at pp. 178 et seq. 


WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK, 


One of the largest of the Kensington 
gravel pits, was near Church Street, Ken- 
sington. The site is now covered by 
Sheffield, Vicarage, Berkley, Inverness, 
Brunswick and Courtland Gardens. Another 
is marked on Roeque’s map, 1754, a little 
north of Kensington Palace, and in the 
same, the part of Notting Hill, High Street, 
where it is joined by Church Street, is 
marked ‘‘ Gravel Pits.”” I have, many years 
ago, seen letters for the neighbourhood of 
Campden House, addressed ‘* Kensington 
Gravel Pits.”” Pepvs (‘Diary,’ June 4, 
1666) refers to ‘‘ walking through the Park 
and seeing hundreds of people listening at 
the Gravel Pits” to the sound of the 
guns of the fleet during the sea*- fight 
with De Ruvter. 

{W. H. Wurrerar, F.R.Hist.S. 


. SLewis’s ‘Topographical Dictionary,’ 1835, 
states that what it calls the “village” of 
Kensington was “‘amovly supplied with 
water by the West Middlesex C»mpany, 
who have a spacious reservoie at Kensing- 
ton Gravel Pits, elevated more than 120 


feet above the level of the Thames.”’ 


Sr. SwiItTHIn. 


Tare Giomery (12 S. viii. 29).—The late 
A. F. Leach in ‘The Schools of Medieval 
England,’ speaking of Cambridge in 1276, 
Says :— 


“As between the grammar school master and 
the chancellor and archdeacon, the decision was 
that the master of glomery, as—by a curious 
corruption of the word grammar he was called— 
had the jurisdiction in all suits in which the 
glomericules (glomerelli), or grammar school boys, 
were defendants ”’ (p. 167). 


And the accounts of the Merton College 
Grammar School (beginning 1277) :— 


‘‘ show that instead of the term Magister Glomerize 
being, as stated by Dr. Rashdall in his ‘ History 
of Universities,’ a ‘wholly peculiar Cambridge 
institution,’ it was in use at Oxford. The fact is 
that the word ‘ glomery ” is merely a familiar 
corruption of the word ‘ grammar,’ and was in 
use not only at Oxford and Cambridge, but at 
Orleans and Salisbury and no doubt elsewhere ; 
the word ‘ glomerelli,’ for small grammar boys, 
being found at Bury St. Edmunds ” (pp. 171-2). 


On p. 180, Mr. Leach, speaking of four- 
teenth-century Oxford, says :— 


“These superintending masters [two M.A.s 
yearly elected to superintend the grammar 
schools] correspond to the Master of Glomery at 
Cambridge, a term in use there as late as 1540. 
There being only one at Cambridge, instead of 
two as at Oxford, points to a less number of 
grammar schools and schoolmasters.”’ 


A. R. Bay Ley. 


For a brief account of the office and 
function of the Master of the Glomery in 
Cambridge University, the following from 
Mr. R. 8S. Rait’s ‘Life in the Medieval 
University *’ may be of service to R. B. :— 


““The degrees which Oxford and Cambridge 
eonferred in grammar did not involve residence or 
entitle the recipients to a vote in Convocation, 
but the conferment was accompanied by cere- 
monies which were almost parodies of the solemn 
proceedin of graduation or inception in a 
recognized Faculty, a birch, taking the place of a 
book, as a symbol of the power and authority 
entrusted to the master. A sixteenth-century 
Esquire Bedel of Cambridge left for the benefit 
of his successors details of the form for ‘ enteryng 
of a master in Gramer.’ The ‘ Father’ of the 
Faculty. of Grammar (at Cambridge the mys- 
terious individual known as the ‘ Master of 
Glomery’) brought his ‘sons’ to St. Mary’s 
Church for eight o’clock mass. ‘ When mass is 
done fyrst shall begynne the Acte in Gramer. 
The Father shall have hys sete made before the 
Stage for Physyke [one of the platforms erected 
in the church for doctors of the different faculties, 
etc.] and shall sytte alofte under the stage for 
Physyke. The Proctour shall say. Incepiatis. 
When the Father hath argyude as shall plese the 
Proctour, the Bedeyll in Arte shall bring the 
Master of Gramer to the Vyce-chancelar, delyver- 
yng hym a Palmer wyth a Rodde, whych the 
vyce-chancelar shall gyve to the seyde master 
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in Gramer and so create hym Master. Then shall 
the Bedell purvay for every Master in Gramer a 
shrewde Boy, whom the Master in Gramer shall 
bete openlye in the Scolys, and the Master in 
Gramer shall give the Boy a Grote for Hys 
Labour, and another grote to hym that provydeth 
and the Palmer, &c. de sigulis. And thus 
endythe the Acte in that Facultye.’ ” 

We know of the existence of similar 
ceremonies at Oxford. The degree was not a 
popular one ; very few names are mentioned 
in the University register of either University. 

F. A. Russet. 

116 Arran Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


“To OUTRUN THE ConsTABLE” (12 §. 
viii. 29).—This expression doubtless owes 
its origin to Smollett who in ‘Roderick 
Random ’ says :— 

‘* Harkee, my girl, how far have you overrun 
the Constable? I told him that the debt 
amounted to eleven pounds.” 


WILLouGHBY Maycock. 


It appears from the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary ” that this phrase, with the meaning 
of spending more money than one has, was 
used much earlier than Stevenson and 
Besant. Brewster in his ‘Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable’ explains the phrase by 
saying, ‘‘The constable arrests debtors and 
of course represents the creditor ; wherefore 
to overrun the constable is to overrun your 
credit account.”’ G. F. R. B. 


Yes, people used to talk of doing that in 
the last century. Perhaps their expenditure 
led them into excesses, beyond those with 
which a parish constable could deal. The 
expression may have originated on the 
stage as many others have that are now 
almost unintelligible from want of context. 

St. 


To overdraw one’s banking account, or 
spend without caution. This is the usual 
meaning, and though Shakespeare did not 
use the proverb, a phrase in ‘Macbeth’ 
illustrates it : “‘To outrun the pauser, reason.” 
There is another possible meaning of the 
saying, whereby in outrunning the police- 
man you could secure safety, instead of 
losing it. Old Bell Yard, Fleet Street, at 
one time, had nearly two scores of taverns, 
each with a ‘‘bolt-hole”’ at the rear. 
Some of the drinkers there, up to the eyes 
in debt, at a given warning, drinking-vessels 
in hand, would sally forth down the back 
yards, and so beyond the jurisdiction of 
Fleet Prison bailiffs, ever on the prowl for 
victims. 


. Advertiser of Oct. 16, 1749, states that the 


In Scotland “constable ”’ is the name of 
a very large tumbler or glass goblet, out 
of which a guest is compelled to drink should. 
he fail to consume less than the average 
drink of the assembled company. -At the 
‘*Radish feast ’” on May 12, celebrated at 
Levens Hall, near Kendal, each. visitor 
stands on one leg only, gives the toast: 
‘** Luck to Levens as long as the Kent flows,” 
and then drains the large glass ‘‘ constable ”” 
(see at 5 S. viii. 248). 

If he requires the ‘‘ constable ”’ recharged, 
the chances are he won’t repeat the feat on 
one leg, in which case he would “ outrun the 
constable.” W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


MatTHew Paris (12 S. viii. 28).—The 
passage asked for is in the ‘Chronica 
Majora,’ under the year 1243, on pp. 279, 
280, vol iv. of Dr. H. R. Luard’s Edition in 
the Rolls series. The occasion is a contro- 
versy between the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans. 

‘* Et quod terribile est, et in triste praesagium, 
per trecentos annos, vel quadringentos, vel 
amplius, ordo Monasticus tam festinanter non 
cepit praecipitium, sicut eorum ordo, quorum 
fratres, jam vix transactis viginti quatuor annis, 
primas in Anglia construxere mansiones, quarum 
aedificia jam in regales surgunt altitudines. 
Hi jam sunt, quiin sumptuosis et diatim ampliatis. 
aedificiis, et celsis muralibus, thesauros exponunt 
impreciabiles, paupertatis limites et basim suae 
professionis, juxta prophetiam Hyldegardis Ale- 
manniae, impudenter transgredientes.” 

On comparing this with the English 
version that was quoted it will be seen that 
‘‘hardly forty,” ought to be ‘‘ hardly twenty- 
four,” and that the Latin adverb qualifying 
the last word of the extract is not impru- 
denter, but impudenter. 

Dr. Luard notes that*this passage, with 
what follows about the extortions of the 
friars from the dying, has been erased in 
the original MS. at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and that his text is here supplied 
from the Cottonian copy. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


THE Outp Horse Guarps’ BvuILDINGS 
(12 S. vii. 232, 258).—A note in The General 


old Horse Guards building was to be pulled 
down that winter. 

The same paper (Oct. 12, 1750), states that 
“‘ yesterday a free Passage was opened under the 
new Stone Arch at the Horse Guards, for Coaches, 
&c., into St. James’ Park.” 

The present building must therefore have 
been well on the way to completion at that 
date. A. H. 8 
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Tue BritisH In Corsica (12 S. viii. 10, 
35).—I cannot find that there was any 
British occupation of Corsica in 1745 or in 
1814. In 1794 it was captured. General 
Sir David Dundas was in command of the 
British Force.’ A full account of the opera- 
tions is given in Sir John Moore’s ‘ Diary,’ 
vol, i., published in 1904, by Edward Arnold. 
J. H. Lesuie. 


GasPaR BaRLAEUS (12 S. vii. 431, 513).— 
It may be of interest that the original manu- 
script of his ‘ Poemata ’ was sold in 1859 by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson when the manu- 
script library of Dawson Turner, Esq., of 
Great Yarmouth was dispersed. Its official 
description is thus given :— 

“No. 34. Barlaeus (Caspar) Poemata et 
Epistolae Latinae ; half morocco, folio, pp. 40, 
1636, &c.” 

It was bought by one Boone, and fetched 
14s. 8d. WILFRED J. CHAMBERS. 

Clancarty, Regent Road, Lowestoft. 


Huppuines (12 S. vii. 311).—This must 
be the game of shovelboard which is fully 
described at 10S. vii. 403. At 95S. ii. 187 
it is stated that to huddle means to make a 
winning cast at shovelboard. 

F. JESSEL. 


WaRWICKSHIRE Sayincs (12 S. vii. 67, 
156, 198).—The Somerset version of N. 2 at 
the first reference is :— 

Friday cut hair and Sunday cut horn, 
Better a man had never been born. 


M. N. O. 


Gotp Girr oF GEoRGE I. (12 
vii. 450, 514).—Many thanks to Mr. PREs- 
cott Row for his answer re Bowl. It is 
really a bowl not cup; it measures in dia- 
meter 10} in., height 63 in. The inscription 
on it is :-— 

“The gift of his Majesty King George to 
his Godson, George Lamb. Anno Domini, 1723.” 
On the reverse side are the Royal arms. 

E. ©. WIENHOLT. 


Epwarp Drxon (12 S. vii. 349) was born 
at Halton, near Leeds (s. of Joseph and 
Mary D.), Mar. 25, 1778. He must have 
lived at Halton for some years as his son 
George Dixon was also born there circa 1807. 
This George had a son Edward, b. Apr. 21, 
1828, at Chapeltown Road, Leeds, and 
dying Aug. 26, 1900, at Scarborough, buried 
in S. Cemetery. A. D. C. 
131 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Motes on Books. 


Studies in et : being Chapters, Biographical 
and Bibliographical, mainly on the Sixteenth 
Century. By Sir Geoffrey Butler. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 10s. net.) 


WE would advise students of International Law,,. 
and those general readers who are watching with 
interest the rise and progress of the League of 
Nations to read this book. It is no ponderous 
tome contributory to their severer studies ; but 
a set of five pleasant essays reminding us that 
our problems concerning international relations 
have presented themselves, from the time whim 
the Europe of the Middle Ages was broken up by 
the Renaissance, not only to practical statesmen: 
but also to abstract thinkers. 

The first essay is on Bishop Rodericus Sancius’s: 
dialogue ‘De pace et bello.” The writer puts. 
before us with admirable skill an outline of the 
political situation which called it forth, a situa- 
tion chiefly determined—from the standpoint of 
Rodericus himself—by the cautious policy of 
consolidation and preparation pursued by Po 
Paul II. Rodericus was a propagandist of the 
finest order—and there is reason to take this 
dialogue as propaganda, intended to rebut the 
pacificism of the day at a time when pressure 
from the Turks and the unruliness of heresy 
made it desirable for the Church to show herself 
steady and militant. The pacificist speaker in the 
Dialogue is Platina whom, in all probability, . 
Rodericus, as Castellan of St. Angelo, had, while he 
was writing, under his charge. The arguments cn 
both sides have much in them common with ours of © 
to-day, but they are drawn also from the astronomy 
then current, are illustrated copiously from the - 
classics, and are set out in the flowery style of the 
Renaissance. Our author finds the value of the 
dialogue in Rodericus’s power of getting behind 
phrases, of bringing his argument back to con- 
crete fact—urging, for example, that it is idle to 
consider war apart from the reasons which set 
men to wage it. This line is what we might 
expect from Sancius’s character and career—a 
man who deserves to be more widely known,. 
and whom Sir Geoffrey Butler assists the student 
to discover by printing a list of his works (forty- 
five in number) taken from Antonio’s ‘ Biblioteca 
Hispana Vetus,’ with some additions of his own. 

The next essay deals briefly with French 
commentators on Roman Law—the French 
‘civilians’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Their minds ran on the nature of 
sovereignty and the relation—impersonally con- 
sidered—of the princeps to the law; from their 
study of Roman Law was evolved the theory 
underlying the new monarchy. 

The chapter on William Postel brings before 
us one of the most curious figures of a time when 
it was still possible for an erudite person more 
or fess to take the whole of knowledge for his 
province. How Postel acquired his erudition 
is but obscureiy indicated—except that it is 
clear that indomitable industry and _ tenacity 
played a great part therein. An obscure orphan,. 
he had from his childhood to earn his own liveli- 
hood. At 26 he was so well known as an Oriental 
scholar that he was sent with Peter Giles to the 
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East to collect Oriental MSS. for the King’s 
library at Fontainebleau. He wrote on geo- 
-gravhy, on theology and on history as well as on 
Philology ; but through his work and his un- 
doubted learning there ran a morbid strain of 
fanaticism, which. through many years increased, 
brought him into collision with authority, led 
‘him into strange extravagances, and well-nigh 
- ruined him altogether. In the end, so great a 
‘disturber of the veace had he become, striving 
‘to set the world’s wrongs right, that he was 
‘compelled, as a sort of voluntary prisoner, to 
take up his abode in the monastery of St. Martin. 
There, it is consoling to reflect (for it is impossible 
not to feel some attraction towards Fostel) 
his brain cleared : the visions which had pursued 
him vanished and he spent the end of his life in 
-peace, not to be tempted forth from his refuge 
bv any promises of princely favour. Postel owes 
‘his place in this book to his theory that God must 
‘fulfil himseif in a manifestation of divine unity 
on earth—to be brought about by the operation 
of a great world power which should keep’ the 
‘world’s peace. This power Postel declared to be 
the people of France: a conclusion from many 
points of view of curious interest. 
The two following essays deal with the “‘ grand 
design” of Sully and with that of Emerich 
Crucé, Of Sully’s ‘ design” most historical 
students have heard something though, it seems 
clear that it must be considered as little more 
han an exercise of academic quality which 
amused some leisure hours or served to straighten 
out the thoughts of the great minister. Crucé 
(1590-1648) is little more than a name to us and 
his book, which has escaped oblivion only by 
three copies. has been recently re-discovered. 
In its own dav it created a stir. Virtually he 
proposes a kind of League of Nations in a city 
“where all sovereigns should have perpetually 
their ambassadors, in order that the differences 
that might arise should be settled by the judg- 
ment of the whole assembly.” The theory of 
*Le Nouveau Cynée’ in which the proposal is 
worked out grapples with the very problems 
which the League of Nations itself envisages— 
embracing all the nations, bending itself not only 
to settle disputes but also to meet the animosities 
and the other causes which engender them. 
The ambassadors assembled in the chosen city 
** will be trustees and hostages of public peace.... 
would maintain the ones and the others in good 
understanding; would meet discontents half- 
way.” Sir Geoffrey well compares with utter- 
ances such as these sentences from General 
Smuts’s pamphlet—and it might be well, not 
merely from historical curiosity, but also in 
search of suggestions and confirmation to draw 
the attention of students to Crucé’s work. As 
our author quotes ‘“ Il est bon de s’apercevoir 
qu’on a des aieux ”’; and, besides that, a system 
or body of ideas when seen from a distance of 
time is apt to show truths which do not so easily 
appear in a contemporary presentation. 
The Antiquaries Journal, vol. i. No. 1. (Oxford 
University Press, 5s.). 
“‘MHIs volume represents ’—we quote from the 
Foreword of Sir Hercules Read, President of the 
Society—‘ a new departure in the history of the 


Society of Antiquaries.” 


It represents, indeed, an expansion, a renewal 
ofenergy, and a spirit of youthful enterprise in that 
beloved and venerable Society which we are sure 
everv reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ whether or not privi- 
leged to belong to it, will hail with pleasure and 
with great hopes of advantage to all students of 
the past. It is intended, in addition to the work 
published in the old Proceedings, to give a record 
of archeological discovery, to note the activities 
of the chief kindred Continental societies and set 
up more intimate”relations with them, and to 
supply such reviews of archeological literature 
as shail keep readers au courant as to the character 
and utility for any special purpose of any works 
published. 

The first instalment of the plan proposed is 
excellent. *|We have first the deeply interesting 
paper of Mr. A. W. Clapham on the Latin Monastie 
Buildings of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. This breaks new ground, the diffi- 
culties of exploration under the Moslems having 
hitherto proved virtually hopeless obstruction. 
Lieut.-Col. Hawley and Mr. C. R. Peers supply 
an interim Report on the Excavations at Stone- 
henge—which needs no recommendation to our 
readers’ attention. The silver discovered at 
Traprain Law (Mr. A. O. Curle); an imperfect 
Irish Shrine (Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong); and a 
Coffin Chalice from Westminster Abbey (the 
Rev. H. F. Westlake)—each supplied with 
adequate illustration—deal with metal-work of 
different ages. Mr. Johnson contributes a most 
interesting” document—a grant of forty marks a 
year by Henry VI. for the ‘‘ Children of the 
Chapel Royal” whose history for the fifteenth 
century is still in obscurity. M. Aimé Rutot 
deals with the discoveries at Spiennes. There 
are four or five weighty reviews of books, notices 
of periodical literature, editoriai notes and a 
bibliography. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C 4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

For the convenience of the printers, correspon- 


dents are requested to write only on one side of 
sheet of paper. 

CoRRIGENDA. — (General Index to Eleventh 
Series. and Index to Vol. VI. of the present oe 
—We regret to find that the name of so well- 
known and greatly valued a correspondent as PRo- 
FESSOR Bensty has been misspelt in both these 
Indexes. Will those of our readers, who have not 
already done so, correct Bensley to Bensly. 

Nora (12 S. vii. 502; viii. 37)—In my reply 
at the last reference for ‘“ blank knoll,’ read 
klank knoll. 

REPRESENTATIVE CounTy LIBRARIES PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE (12 S. viii. 8, 34).—The name of the 
antiquary who garnered Yorkshire records was 
Hailstone not “ Railstone”’ as printed three 
times, p. 34. I am sorry my writing was less 


legible than I meant it to be. Sr. SWITHIN. 
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By W. H. F. BASEVI. 


An enquiry into the origin of primitive customs 
and superstitions. 


ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Publisher is particularly in need of back 
numbers of NOTES AND QUERIES for the 
following dates, and would be pleased to pur- 
chase a limited number of copies at 2s. 6d. 
each. No. 43, Oct. 23rd, 1910; No. 45, 
Nov. - 1910; No. 67, April, 1917. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, 
including Volume Indexes and Title-Pages, 
£1 10s. 4d., post free, inland or abroad. 


‘THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALUL PRE4&S, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 
9-47 GARDEN ROW. 
ST. GEORGES ROAD SUUTHWARK, 8.E1. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
reedom. Ninepence each. 8¢. per dozen, ruled or plain ; postage 
-extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s per dozen, ruled or plain; postage ls. 
STICK PHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


XPERT TUITION ,BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
—For Matriculation, B. A., and other Examinations. Single 
subjects taken Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Mathematics, Logic, 
&c.—Address, Mr. J. CHARLESTON, ‘B.A. (Hons.), 14 Elsham Road, 
Kensington, Wald. 


WPEWRITING of every kind intelligently and 
quickly executed. EFFICIENUY TYPEWRITING SERViCE, 
78 Gamage Building, Holborn: K.C.1. ’Phone Museum 6356. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on what subject. Please state wants. 
“Topography, Genealogy. Biography Court Memoirs, etc. 
‘List free —-BAKE reat Bookshop. 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


MSs. ‘ —STORIES, ARTICLES and SERIAL 
for ‘Provincial Publication. Payment on 

ce. — Post to EDITOR, 40 St. Paui’s Road, N.W.1. 
1911.) 


SEND ME your OLD DEEDS, PAPERS, and 
MSs., to translate, condense, ty d, make intelligible and 
preserve for reterenee —Especial MANUK CUURT RULLS and 
-EARLY DEE 


KATHARIN E SHERWOOD, 210, Strand, W.C.2, London. 


ANTED.—COMPLETE SET THE YACHT- 
ING MONTHLY MAGAZINES. State lowest price.—Box 
°28, The Athenzeum Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, 4.0.4. 


-FIVE PEDIGREES. — Printed and 

written, — on parchment. English families. List on appli- 
cation. Lot to clear, 30s , or singly.—A A.J. NE EWNHAHAY, 14 Silchester 
‘Road, near Baftins Farm, Portsmouth. 


The Best :: :: 
Guide to :: :: 
Contemporary 


English and _:: 
Foreign Books 


‘The Times Literary Supplement con- 
tains each week a leading article upon 
some matter of current interest; authori- 
tative reviews and criticisms of recent 
fiction, and a complex index to important 
new publications. 


Readers should make a special 
point of taking regularly Zhe Times 
Literary Supplement. Its columns 
will keep them in constant touch 
with everything of interest and im- 
portance in the world of literature. 


Why not send a subscription now, 
either through a newsagent, or 
direct to the Publisher, PRINTING 
HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4, 
for the regular delivery of 


Che Times 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. 


Subscription Rates : 
Post Free, Inland and Abroad, 
3 months - 7s.6d. 6months - I5s. 
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How to Learn 
French or Spanish 


LATEST ACHIEVEMENT OF 
PELMAN INSTITUTE. 


‘*Do you think that you could pick up a 
book of four hundred pages, written in a 
language with which you are unacyuainted— 
say French or Spanish or Italian—and con- 
taining no English words at all, and read that 
book through, without having to refer once to 
a dictionary?” 

**Of course I couldn’t,” you will reply ; 
such a thing is impossible.” 

Certainly it seems impossible. Yet this is 
just what the new method of learning Foreign 
languages by correspondence, introduced by 
the well-known Pelman Institute, now enables 
you, or any one else, to do. 

The new Pelman method of Language In- 
struction is one of the most remarkable educa- 
tional achievements of the century, and, in the 
opinion of those who have examined and tested 
it, it is bound to revolutionise the normal 
methods of teaching languages in this and 
other countries. 

The French and Spanish Courses are now 
ready, and readers who wish to receive full 
particulars of these Courses should write to 
the address printed at foot of the next column, 


mentioning the language in which they are 
interested. A little book describing the 
particular Course desired will be sent, gratis 
and post free, to any address. 

Based on an entirely new principle, the 
Pelman method is simplicity itself, and the 
very first lesson of the Course will amaze you. 
There is not a word of English in this lesson, 
yet you can read it with ease, and you could 
do so even if you didn’t possess the slightest 
previous knowledge of the language in question. 
It sounds almost incredible, but it is perfectly 
true. 

No TRANSLATION. 

By following this method you can learn 
either French or Spanish in about one-third 
the time usually required. When you have 
completed the Course you will be able to read 
any French or Spanish book or newspaper, and 
to speak the language in question more 
fluently than the average student can after 
learning it for years in the ordinary way. And 
you will attain this proficiency without having 
to spend hours, days, and months studying 
complicated and dreary rules of grammar, or 
memorising long vocabularies. There is no 
translation and no dictionary. There are no 
passages of French or Spanish to be put into 
English, and no passages of English to be put 
into French or Spanish. You learn the lan- 
guage in the natural way, just as you would 
if you were staying in France or Spain. This | 
of course, makes the study extremely interest- 
ing, so much so that once you begin it you 
will go on until you have finished the Course. 
By that time you will have acquired a thorough 
mastery of the language. Write to-day for 
free particulars, mentioning the particular 
Course (French or Spanish) in which you are 
interested, to the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Dept.), 36 Bloomsbury Mansions, 
Hart Street, London, W.C.1. 
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